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Editorial: 


GREETINGS 


is received by the membership of the Association, 

I will be starting my work as your new director. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, for me to send you 
greetings and to assure you of my best efforts in 
behalf of the Association’s program. 

No national association has greater opportunities 
or larger responsibilities than the American Public 
Welfare Association. Through the wise leadership 
of my predecessors and with the whole-hearted sup- 
port of its ever-growing membership, APWA is today 
a vital force in the development and improvement of 
sound public welfare services. It now behooves me, 
with your advice and assistance, to carry forward 
as skillfully, imaginatively and wisely as possible 


Je aBoutT the time this issue of Pustic WELFARE 


the work you have entrusted to me. This is my 
purpose and earnest determination. 

The strength and effectiveness of our organiza- 
tion, however, are the sum total of the will and 
the spirit of each and every member. Within the 


framework of our Association can be found a variety 
of traditions, patterns of administration, plans of 
procedure and philosophies. It is these differences 
of approach and similarity of ultimate purpose which 
make APWA an organization useful to its members 
and friends. Thus “Public Welfare” in its broadest 
and best sense becomes our common denominator. 

At no period during the lifetime of APWA has 
its vitality and clarity of purpose been more necessary 
or desirable. Our foundation has been well laid— 
our usefulness has been demonstrated. The manifold 
tasks ahead may sometimes seem baffling—even dis- 
couraging. Nevertheless, we know the fruits of our 
labor can produce a kind of soul-satisfaction in a 
job well done and a people well served. 

Let us then look to the future with confidence and 
good courage as we work together in the discharge 
of our cooperative stewardship. 

Lovuta Dunn, Director 
American Public Welfare Association 
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by J. M. WEDEMEYER, Supervisor 
Division of Old Age Assistance 


How Much Can We Pay for Uld Age Assistance? 


Washington State Department of Social Security 


HE cost To states of old age assistance has con- 

stantly and sharply increased during the years 

following the enactment of the Federal Social 
Security Act. There are several causes for the 
increase: 

1. The constantly growing number of aging people. 

2. The rapidly increasing cost of living during and 
after World War II. 

3. The failure to develop the basic insurance phases 
of the Social Security Act as originally contemplated 
by extending coverage and benefits of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance. 

4. The greater awareness of communities of their 
responsibility to provide a reasonable standard of 
maintenance to disadvantaged persons. 


Costs or GovERNMENT ArE Up 


HE WAR AND inflation has also affected all other 

costs of state government. Expenses such as those 
for schools and highways largely deferred through 
the war years must now be met. Programs on an 
unprecedented scale must be undertaken to restore 
the balance between facilities and demands for these 
purposes. All normal operations of government cost 
a great deal more. The accumulative effect of this 
situation has presented legislatures throughout the 
country with a difficult task of either finding new 
revenues or of apportioning limited revenues equit- 
ably among the various governmental services in a 
manner that will be of the greatest longtime value 
to the community. The task is an unpleasant and 
difficult one and those responsible are subjected to 
the widest variety and intensity of pressures. 

The question is frequently asked, “What is a fair 
share that old age assistance should receive from tax 
revenues?” The question implies that it is possible 
to establish a formula. Frequently the comment is 
made that these expenditures, no less than family 
expenditures, must be scaled to the size of the pocket- 
book. Such budgeting also presupposes a fairly simple 
relationship and comparability of different kinds of 
expenditures. However, in dealing with public assist- 
ance it is questionable that such a relationship exists; 
that expenditures for old age assistance can be too 
directly compared to expenditures for highway con- 


struction, institutional construction, public utility 
regulation, and others. Actually there is no single 
answer and there can be no single formula which is 
uniformly acceptable. 

In the State of Washington, old age assistance ex- 
penditures currently represent between 18 per cent 
and 20 per cent of state revenues. Whether this is 
sufficient, fair, or adequately related to the state’s 
ability to support, is not subject to arithmetical com- 
putation. The expenditures, while larger by far in 
dollars than in 1940, may have very little relationship 
to the state’s proportionate ability to carry the cost. 
For example, assistance payments in the state in 1947 
accounted for only 1.7 per cent of the total income 
payments to individuals, whereas in 1940 direct and 
indirect public assistance amounted to over 5 per 
cent of total state income payments. 

Since the question cannot be answered simply 
and directly, it is possible only to suggest some of 
the facts and the points which any individual, agency, 
legislature or community must face squarely and 
honestly in determining what proportion of its tax 
revenues will be spent for the purpose. Actually only 
the people can make the determination. 


EFFECT ON THE COMMUNITY 


Sen THE decision involves a complex matter of 
intricate social relationships rather than mere 
arithmetic. No other money the state spends affects 
the lives of citizens so basically, directly and quickly. 
It affects those who benefit from the spending of the 
money as well as those who receive and spend the 
grants. The money expended is a maintenance dollar. 
One hundred and thirty million such dollars is no 
small factor in the commercial life of the State of 
Washington. While there is substantial tendency to 
talk of the expenditures in terms of flat expense, 
actually it must also be considered in terms of the 
part it plays in the economic processes of production 
and consumption in the community. 

Second, a great deal will depend upon what is 
the community’s objective for the program. This is 
a public policy decision which can only be based 
upon knowledge and careful evaluation which is 
possible only through possession of such knowledge. 
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People in the community must know the program 
and the people it serves. They must know and ac- 
knowledge the situation of older people. They must 
know that the proportionate number of older people 
is increasing. They must realize that because of our 
current concepts of employment practice, retirement 
and economics that these growing numbers are given 
less and less social and economical opportunity. 

The community must realize the significance of 
the maintenance dollar. People must know that the 
basis for grants provides no luxury which can be 
scaled downward; rather it is at best a marginal sub- 
stitute for the returns from economic participation 
which are normally available in younger years. The 
community must see that basically old age assistance 
is only one means by which the economic system, of 
which all are a part, meets the maintenance needs of 
individuals. The means may be modified but the 
burden upon the economic system can only be shifted 
by concentrating it or spreading it. It cannot be 
escaped unless the community is willing to resort to 
patricide or some similar device for disposing of 
super-annuated individuals as we now dispose of anti- 
quated machinery. 


On.ty Two Cuolces 


ARE fundamentally only these two choices. 

For the community to give anything at all is a 
contradiction unless the provision which is made is 
adequate to sustain life and social activity on a level 
which permits reasonable comfort and decency and 
dignified social participation such as to give a reason 
and meaning to living. Anything less becomes only a 
way to prolong the act of patricide. How much less 
can be given can only depend upon how much is 
required to keep the members of the community from 
feeling too great a guilt. 

The community must know which alternative and 
objective it wants and be willing to face the conse- 
quences of its choice. So far there is little willing- 
ness to face alternative. Generally people want ade- 
quate care. 

A recent poll in the State of Washington on atti- 
tudes and opinion toward old age pensions indicated 
that the public wants older people given adequate 
assistance. Eighty-one per cent of those polled either 
did not know how much a pensioner in the State re- 
ceived, or thought that it was less than $60 per month. 
Actually at that time Washington ranked among 
the four states paying the highest grants, the aver- 
age being between $50 and $55, yet 61 per cent 
stated that they thought a pensioner should receive 
at least $60 a month, and another 7 per cent that 
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needs should be met but in accordance with a stated 
minimum. Only 14 per cent clearly indicated that 
they thought assistance of less than $60 a month was 
adequate. 

Third, the decision will depend upon where the 
people wish to have the burden placed. Since the 
burden cannot be escaped, it must be borne by the 
community. Obviously, it can only be borne by the 
economic system and by those who produce. There 
are three possible choices: 

1. Ideally the economic system should permit every 
person to continue to produce and participate to the 
extent of his capacity as long as he is at all able. In 
return it should support him. This is the only really 
sound basis. During the more primary agricultural 
phase of our country’s economic development we had 
this to a large degree. The family farm had a place 
and a function for the older person in which he could 
largely pull his own weight. Modern industrial econ- 
omy and modern concepts of urban living largely 
deny the older person of any right to a place or 
function. 

2. The burden can be particularized and placed 
specifically upon certain individuals or segments of 
the population; for example relatives. That, too, 
worked fairly well perhaps in the primary agricul- 
tural phase of our development when there was con- 
siderable identity of social interests even among com- 
munities. This situation does not exist extensively 
now. In the first place there are too many older 
people in proportion to the younger groups. Housing 
facilities are designed for only the primary family 
unit of parents and minor children. Under modern 
conditions there is apt to be more social distance 
between relatives of the first degree than formerly 
existed between communities. There is no useful 
function for grandma and granddad. 


AssISTANCE vs EDUCATION 


N™ INFREQUENTLY in these days of public financial 
stress attempts are made to pit the care of the 
elderly and education against each other. There are 
those who like to imply that more adequate assistance 
for the aged can only be obtained at the expense of 
education for children—who would like to spread 
the misconception that two public assistances are 
functioning on a competitive basis. Even if one 
accepts this questionable concept of competition, the 
situation is only made more acute by trying to place 
the burden upon individuals or relatives. To shift 
the burden in this manner increases competition for 
child care and education and puts the problem on a 
disastrously subtle basis which obscures the negative 
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effects. Very frequently the family that would have 
to bear the cost of supporting the older person is the 
family with children of school age. In these situa- 
tions the maximum amount of family resources 
should be directed toward the development of the 
child and away from the support of older relatives. 

3. The burden can be shared on a broad basis 
throughout the community through taxation. This 
is apparently the only way at present by which to 
spread the economic resources of the community. If 
the first choice is not possible, this is the soundest 
policy and the one which is most consistent with 
existing cultural concepts. 

Fourth, the answer depends upon what is consid- 
ered a tax and what a tax is considered. The question 
as to what fair share of tax funds should be used 
for old age assistance implies that there is some abso- 
lute measure of taxes and of the community’s ability 
to contribute taxes. It is doubtful that there is any 
measure which is even reasonably definite, let alone 
absolute. It is one thing to talk of taxes in general 
and another to talk in terms of different taxes. Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance from one point of 
view at least is supported by taxation. Some states 
rely upon specific taxes earmarked for the purpose 
obviously with the intention that all such taxes may 
be used for assistance. The question is significant 
only when the source of revenue is the general tax 
revenues of the state. 


Taxes AND StaTe’s EconoMy 


ANY FORCES in the community tend to resist 
M change in tax yield or tax structure but that does 
not make the situation which exists at any one time 
an absolute or constant quantity. In 1940 in the State 
of Washington an initiative measure was passed 
which increased the maximum grant from $30 to 
$40. There were many and dire predictions of the 
drastic effects this would have on the state’s economy. 
In 1943 and in 1945 payments were still further liberal- 
ized, and changes in 1945 which substituted a mini- 
mum $50 payment for the previous $40 maximum 
were adopted only with further predictions relating 
to the bankruptcy of the state. Actually in the ensu- 
ing years the relative financial situation of the state 
seems not to have changed materially. 

The community’s willingness to contribute more 
in taxes for the support of older people is a definite 
factor which must be considered. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in the poll referred to above, 
only 8 per cent of the people were definitely not 
willing to pay more taxes if necessary to support the 
more adequate provision that they thought should be 
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made. Seventy-six per cent were clearly willing to 
contribute more taxes. There was, however, consid- 
erable disagreement on the particular kind of taxation. 

Finally, the answer will depend upon what other 
things the community does to provide economic and 
social opportunity, or acceptable substitutes for the 
returns that such opportunities would produce. It is 
necessary in answering the question that communi- 
ties and legislatures give more consideration to such 
subjects as: 

1. Deferred retirement rather than mandatory re- 
tirement schemes; 

2. Selective employment of older people, and jobs 
fitted to their capacity; 

3. Incentives and other provisions which will en- 
courage individual planning for retirement security; 

4. Services and facilities which will provide needed 
sources of social satisfaction; otherwise, money will 
continue to be the primary means of social expression 
by older people and there will be increasing resort 
to pressure tactics. The community needs to consider 
what more basic means can be provided. 

5. The development of more adequate preventive 
and corrective services available to people in the 
younger age brackets which will prepare adequately 
for well adjusted old age. 


Tue Wise CHolce 


HEREFORE, in solving the question, the wise choice 
7. any group or individual seems to be: 

‘1. To keep the broad view. Old age assistance 
must be seen in its proper perspective related to the 
economic system and other possible solutions. It must 
not be seen as the only solution. 


2. Responsibility should be fixed at some point for 
establishing a constant standard based upon reason- 
able content and quality specifications against which 
living costs and revenues can be related directly and 
objectively. It is highly impertant that such a stand- 
ard should not be subject to modification or variation 
on the basis of the amount of available money. Its 
primary use is to measure need in relation to a con- 
stant rather than as a basis for disbursing any given 
sum of money. 


3. Amounts provided for old age assistance should 
be related to this standard. The relationship should 
be constant and free of arbitrary restrictions so that 
the provision follows the cost line as smoothly as 
possible, not in spurts or lags. Artificial restraint 
forces the matter to the status of a political issue 
every time the artificial base looses its normal rela- 
tionship to the cost line. 

















Student Fieldwork Supervision— 
A Staff Uevelopment Hesource for Public Agencies 


by CATHERINE A. ROHERTY 


Assistant Supervisor of Staff Development 


Indiana Department of Public Welfare* 


financed public welfare agency. Its programs 

include old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, general relief, and child welfare services. 
The local offices are units of the state agency and all 
staff members are state personnel. Planning with the 
schools of social work for placement of field work 
students is a responsibility of the local director and 
the staff. In the St. Louis office, the attitude toward 
students has always been cordial, and the school- 
agency relationships have been such as to encourage 
the maximum use of field work resources. 

The St. Louis City area is divided by the agency 
into six geographical districts, each having a staff 
consisting of a casework supervisor, two or three 
junior supervisors, from seventeen to twenty-four 
visitors and a clerical staff. In addition, there is an 
intake and application staff which serves all districts. 
It is under the direction of a casework supervisor and 
two junior supervisors and has eighteen interviewers. 
There is also a child welfare department staffed by 
a casework supervisor and four child welfare workers. 


M ieee HAS a state-administered and _state- 


A Centra Office 


LL sTaFFs, including the administrative staff, are 
housed in the same building in the downtown 
area, each having separate office space with individual 
offices for supervisors and six to eight visitors seated 
to a room. Intake is received at this central office, a 
complete interview is taken, and accepted applications 
are then sent to the six case-carrying districts where 
all visitors participate in making eligibility studies 
and in giving further service to clients. There are 
twenty individual booths available for interviewers 
and visitors and the use of office interviews for pur- 
poses other than first application is being encouraged 
and is increasing. 
Nearly all visitors carry undifferentiated case loads. 
The educational requirement for visitors is two years 
of college, but the majority have more than this 





*The author was formerly Assistant to the Supervisor of Social 
Service, St. Louis City (Missouri) Welfare Office. This article 
represents her point of view and is not necessarily an official state- 
ment of the agency concerned or the schools. 
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minimum and many have taken graduate courses in 
social work. Many of the supervisory staff have had 
graduate courses, a few have had supervised field 
work at a graduate level, a few at undergraduate 
level, and four have Master’s Degrees in social work. 
It has been possible, therefore, for schools of social 
work to use the agency for student training. 

In the City Welfare office, supervision of students 
is arranged under two plans. Each school, St. Louis 
University School of Social Service and George War- 
ren Brown School of Social Work, Washington Uni- 
versity, places a member of its own staff in charge 
of each of its student units and pays the salary. In 
addition, several agency supervisors take individual 
students. 

Each semester, the agency accepts between twenty 
and thirty students for field work placement. Many 
are first year placements since the public field can 
offer adequate acquaintance with economic, cultural, 
and social conditions. Some placements, however, 
are for third and fourth semester field work. Ad- 
vanced training in the public agency setting is of 
more recent development and it is encouraging to 
know that schools of social work are recognizing 
that these placements offer an adequate experience. 


Operatinc Unper Law 


HE MATTER Of relating casework principles to pro- 
lesen and policies in actual use is somewhat 
more difficult for the student in a public assistance 
agency which operates under a law. One advantage 
to the public agency in having students lies in the 
opportunity to demonstrate that operating under a 
law is not necessarily accompanied by a heavy-handed 
or restrictive kind of social work. Negative impres- 
sions about casework in a public welfare agency 
which students bring with them can be modified 
in the course of their stay. This is important, for the 
vast field of public welfare cannot afford to have 
students emerge from field work experience disillu- 
sioned or pessimistic about professional opportunities 
in its agencies. 

The largest number of students come to the agency 
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for family casework, a smaller number for child 
welfare training, and an occasional student is placed 
for field work in supervision or administration. 
Whether for beginners or for advanced students, 
there are always sufficient cases available, even though 
questions of space in the office and extra clerical 
service continue to vex administration. The majority 
of first year students, after a year in the agency, enter 
a specialization in a medical or psychiatric clinic, a 
child placing agency, a group work setting, in family 
casework in a private agency, or continue for advanced 
field work in the public agency. 

In City Welfare office, students who are members 
of a unit are usually seated in a room by themselves, 
while students placed individually are seated in rooms 
with agency staff. Unless there is careful planning 
to avoid it, a field work unit can become isolated 
from the regular work of the agency. It requires 
conscious planning to offset this tendency, but it can 
be done. One means of bringing the two closer 
together is to have students participate in agency 
staff meetings. Students who are seated with agency 
staff more quickly get the feel of the job and con- 
sideration is given by supervisors to locating them 
in “favorable climate”. 


SEEING AN AGENCY IN OPERATION 


variETY of backgrounds and the differences in 
[roe of workers on any public agency staff 
requires adequate interpretation to the student by 
the supervisor. One of the values to the student who 
sits among agency workers for a semester or two is 
the opportunity to develop first hand an impression 
of public agency operation as he observes the staff 
organizing large caseloads, accepting new intake 
which interrupts other plans, handling emergencies 
without losing balance and shifting practice to incor- 
porate new policy. True, the student is exposed to 
both good and bad features of work in the course 
of his stay, but he will gain a realistic concept of the 
functioning of the public agency as he himself par- 
ticipates in it. He can observe how a program is 
carried with untrained staff, how, quality of service 
can be constantly improved and protected, even 
though pressures continue, and how basically sound 
casework principles and methods can be applied in 
an agency which has its setting within a legal frame- 
work, 

A good field work experience in the public agency 
can expand the student’s knowledge of community 
resources, especially the programs of other public 
agencies. This helps him in his future work even 
though he is associated with the private welfare field, 


and he will be able to carry his responsibility for 
community interpretation with more assurance be- 
cause of this first-hand experience. The student in a 
public agency can also become informed of the many 
social movements of the day and find that he is oper- 
ating in a rich laboratory, which is affected by gov- 
ernment at the federal, state, and local levels, all of 
which has meaning and value for him, both as a 
social worker and a citizen. 

In addition, for the student in a public agency, the 
subject of budgeting is developed more fully than 
is usual in the private field, and its importance in 
family and in agency planning receives fuller consid- 
eration. A student has opportunity, too, while the 
state legislature is in session, to observe in process 
much of what he will be learning in the classroom 
and agency about the place of public relations, board 
and community responsibility, and fiscal planning 
within agency, and this whole experience is made 
more vivid for the student because of his closeness 
to the client group, the staff and the agency affected 
by the legislative action. 


Vaue or Starr MEETINGS 


$ THE STUDENT attends district staff meetings, there 
A is good opportunity to acquire patterns which 
will be useful to him after he is through school and 
is employed. Experience in seeing the active par- 
ticipation of agency staff members in planning for 
these meetings, taking part in determining how 


“priorities” of work will be handled within a district, 


in analyzing interviews and case situations as a group, 
and in frankly discussing effect of policies on clients, 
leaves the student with conviction that staff meetings 
in public agencies need not be confined to routine 
presentation of bulletins, reports, and memos, but 
that they can be dynamic, stimulating, and develop- 
mental in character. 

The City Welfare staff has been aware that the 
attitude of many students at the schools favored field 
work placement in private agencies and clinics, and 
rumor supported their impression that the public 
agency offered experience mainly in administering 
financial assistance. More recently we are happy to 
learn, from the schools themselves, that this attitude 
is changing and that there is much less resistance to 
field work placement in the public agency. Even 
though students have had work experience in other 
social agencies before taking supervised field work, 
it is not uncommon to hear them express surprise 
at the movement possible within public agency struc- 
ture and at the attitude and philosophy of super- 
vision and administration which maintains. “I didn’t 
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know that a public agency could . . .” is a frequent 
comment, which shows that the general impression 
which students bring with them is one of a public 
agency’s rigidity and limitation. We attribute the 
changing attitude of new students largely to the more 
favorable reports from fellow students who, in their 
period with the agency, find that it offers an inter- 
esting and challenging range of experience. 

In return for offering field work resources to the 
school, there are many values which accrue,—not 
only to students, but to supervisors, to visitors, and 
to the agency itself. The agency nets return since, 
in being accepted by the school for student training, 
it becomes recognized in the community as meeting 
certain specified standards. This status has a positive 
recruiting value and will concern the potential staff 
member who is interested in professional develop- 
ment. 


A Tonic 


NOTHER VALUE to the agency lies in the tonic effect 
A student training has on district staff members 
who, with proper orientation to the purpose of field 
work, carry some responsibility for demonstrating 
good patterns of work. Supervisors in this agency 
have noted that workers reflect increasing under- 
standing of field work experience as they help select 
cases for students to carry. They no longer offer 
their most troublesome, most discouraging, or most 
exciting ones, but seem to appreciate what is suitable. 

Difference in student recording requires explana- 
tion to staff members in order to avoid confusing 
them as to what is appropriate in their own job. 
But regardless of the difference in recording, agency 
workers who read cases which have been carried by 
students net some further acquaintance with casework 
concepts, methods and procedures, shown in the stu- 
dent work. There can be gain, too, as staff members 
without professional training observe students at 
work, thoughtfully analyzing case situations, making 
appointments before visiting homes, and talking with 
clients on the telephone. 

The skill of the student determines how helpful 
the pattern will be, either in recording or activity, 
and staff members need help in order not to regard 
all students as glorified, for it is necessary, occa- 
sionally, to direct a student out of the field of social 
work. A further value to staff members derives 
from the informal association and exchange of stu- 
dents and agency workers, and the latter are often 
influenced through these contacts to begin taking 
social work courses in school. Effort is made to have 
students ‘feel like members of the staff while they 


are in the agency, whether seated individually or 
in a unit, and they are included in activities of the 
district, social as well as professional. 

Another value to the agency in return for offering 
field work resources lies in the channel of inter- 
pretation to the school which students offer. Illustra- 
tions out of their agency experience are often used 
in class discussion and other students who do not 
have field work in the public agency benefit through 
this exposure. Also, written case material showing 
good current practice in the public agency is devel- 
oped and offered to the schools for teaching purposes 
by both agency and unit supervisors. This is well 
worth the special effort, in order that schools are not 
left dependent upon case material which gives an 
outdated and drab picture of public agency practice. 
And finally, there is value to the agency through 
the numerous thesis which students develop around 
subjects arising out of their acquaintance and interest 
in the agency’s work. 


VALUE To SUPERVISORS 


OR SUPERVIsORY staff in a public agency there are 
F values to be gained in return for taking field work 
students. The experience offers opportunity to use 
their skills at a somewhat higher professional level 
than is usual in the agency job. This experience 
helps, also, to crystalize the supervisor’s thinking and 
there is a carry-over from student supervision into 
their supervision of agency workers. A student feels 
more freedom in challenging what an agency worker 
may accept as established thinking or practice, for 
he carries responsibility for learning and for ques- 
tioning “why” as different points are made in the 
course of the supervisory conference. Staff members 
who do not have professional education may not 
articulate these same questions but the supervisor, 
out of experience with a student, will be made more 
aware of points which require fuller development 
and will volunteer more explanation of what lies 
behind a specific procedure or policy. 

Through supervising a field work student, a super- 
visor in the agency receives recognition, too, since 
schools of social work set standards for supervisors 
they will use as well as for agencies. This recogni- 
tion for field guides, therefore, serves as an incentive 
toward further education for those supervisors in the 
agency who do not yet meet the school’s require- 
ments. There is stimulation for them, too, through 
association with unit supervisors in their district con- 
ferences and staff meetings. For supervisors of field 

(Continued on page 185) 





Who Should Be A State Administrator? 


by Luna Bowpo1n Brown, Assistant Professor 


School of Social Work 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


deal of discussion on planned orientation and 

induction for the staff, other than the top admin- 
istrator, in state and county welfare departments. 
Apparently it is taken for granted that the state 
administrator comes to the job already fully equipped 
and does not need briefing, or has come up through 
the ranks and is thoroughly acquainted with the func- 
tions and purposes of the agency as well as having 
administrative ability. Perhaps it is that no one is 
certain who should take responsibility for assisting 
the administrator, if he comes from some other field 
of endeavor. This uncertainty is understandable ih 
our state governmental structure where heads of 
important governmental departments are usually 
elected by the voters or appointed by the governor, 
with or without the consent of the top branch of the 
legislature, or by special boards or commissions. 


A Strupy Mabe 


N AN ATTEMPT to learn more about the background 
| and experience of state administrators of public 
welfare programs, 56 state administrators in 51 juris- 
dictions, who administer state and federally aided 
public welfare programs, were asked to supply data 
on a two page questionnaire. Thirty-four state ad- 
ministrators and executive boards responded.’ In four 
states the state departments of public welfare are 
administered by executive boards and are not in- 
cluded in this analysis because the data was not com- 
parable or particularly representative of the trend in 
public welfare administration. Authorities generally 
agree that multiple administrators are not compatible 
with the principles of unity of command and responsi- 
bility in scientific management. 

To what extent does this data throw some light 
on the kind and amount of orientation a state admin- 
istrator should have to expedite assuming full admin- 
istrative responsibilities? It is generally accepted that 


Fs THE Past ten years there has been a great 


*Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts (2 agencies), Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Kentucky, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Ha- 
waii, and District of Columbia. 


changes in top management in a governmental agency 
tends to slow down operations while the new head 
is becoming familiar with the job and the staff de- 
velops security that the new chief can provide the 
necessary leadership. Staff security in the new and 
different leadership comes only as the director demon- 
strates that he has a grasp of the over-all purpose 
of the agency as well as an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the functions of the staff and line opera- 
tions. 

The administration of a modern state public wel- 
fare department, providing state-wide services to a 
large segment of the population with appropriations 
in some states representing fifty per cent or more 
of the general revenue, requires a complex admin- 
istrative structure, a large staff with a variety of skills 
and professional specializations. Not only is the 
program set up to serve people, but it operates largely 
through utilizing the energy of people rather than 
machines. 


Tue “Democratic” ADMINISTRATOR 


DMINISTRATION IN the public social services, as in 

business, has shifted from autocratic controls to 
democratic controls. Mary Follett emphasized for 
industry many years ago that central control is “the 
correlation of many controls” rather than a super- 
imposed control. The administrator must operate on 
the theory that all functional units of the agency are 
equally important parts of the whole, and that admin- 
istrative authority is authority along with rather than 
over others. Therefore, it would appear that the 
administrator of a state public welfare agency should 
be carefully selected as to qualifications as reflected 
in training and demonstrated experience. 

Are such qualifications now established for the 
selection of state administrators of public welfare? 
What qualifications did the incumbents in 1948 bring 
to the job? In thirteen states the statutes prescribe 
in general terms that the person appointed should 
have a combination of education, ability and experi- 
ence in the administration of public welfare to equip 
him for the job. In fourteen states no qualifications 
are spelled out in the statutes. The statutes in one 
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state require citizenship, in another five years resi- 
dence with practical business experience and other 
qualifications prescribed by the governor. One state 
did not provide data on this question. Since none 
of the administrators in the 34 jurisdictions reporting 
are appointed under classified civil service or merit 
systems, it can probably be assumed that the voluntary 
criteria established by governors and citizen boards 
may not be consistently adhered to or tested out in 
practice because of the lack of continuity in service 
of these officials. 

The academic achievements of the incumbent ad- 
ministrators in 1948 showed that one-half had some 
college preparation, and some had post-graduate 
training. The replies on the usual occupation prior 
to appointment as state administrator indicated that 
one-half were in the professions of teaching, law, 
engineering, and social work. The others gave a 
combination of banking, accounting, business, and 
public service. Only three administrators considered 
their usual occupation to have been exclusively that 
of administration. Two-thirds of the administrators 
had previous experience in the welfare field, but in 
many instances the type of agency was on the 
periphery of social work or social welfare. 


Rate oF TURNOVER 


NE OF THE most startling revelations of the ques- 
(] tionnaire data was the rate of turnover of state 
administrators. Since 1935, for the thirty jurisdictions 
tabulated, a grand total of 110 administrators have 
served with an average tenure of 3.7 years per admin- 
istrator. Only one-half of the states had fewer dif- 
ferent administrators than this average (one state 
with one change, seven states with two changes, and 
seven states with three changes.) 

Does the method of appointment affect the fre- 
quency of change in administrators? Thirteen were 
appointed by citizen boards (one of these states re- 
quires the approval of the governor, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, although recommended by a citizen 
board, the administrator is appointed by the Com- 
missioners.) In seventeen states the appointment is 
by the governor, three of whom must also have the 
approval of the senate. The method of appointing 
the administrator would appear to have a direct effect 
upon the length of time in office. The average turn- 
over when appointed by citizen boards was 2.8 years 
as compared to 4.3 when appointed by the governor. 

In nine states the term of office is specified in the 
statutes ranging from two to six years. In the other 
twenty-one states or jurisdictions the term of office 
is not specified or specified as at the pleasure of the 


governor, board, or commission; expiring at the 
beginning of the term of the governor or whenever 
a successor has been appointed and/or qualified. Like- 
wise, the basis for removal is at the pleasure of the 
board or governor, for the term of appointment, or 
for cause including incompetence, misconduct, dis- 
honesty, turpitude, and derelection or neglect of 
duties. In only the District of Columbia can the 
administrator be removed by civil service procedures. 

On the assumption that present administrators have 
done or should have done some thinking about the 
desirable educational and experience background 
which would be most valuable to a state adminis- 
trator, an expression of opinnion was asked on these 
two points. There was unanimity of opinion that 
the administrator should be a college graduate. How- 
ever, only nine recommended special training in social 
work. Greatest emphasis was placed on training or 
education in public administration, legal, fiscal, busi- 
ness management, social sciences, and government. 
Although only a third thought academic training 
and knowledge of the theory and principles of social 
work were important, by far the majority were of 
the opinion that the most important experience back- 
ground should include social work or welfare as 
well as administration and supervision. In describing 
the background of experience which an administrator 
should have, one respondent stated: 


Desirep ExPEeRrENCE 


44> UCCESSFUL administration in governmental activi- 

G ties involving the handling of complex admin- 
istrative problems; considerable contact with the pub- 
lic groups; responsible positions in programs in 
which general social and economic conditions and 
developments are of primary concern. Balanced with 
the appropriate attitudes and philosophies, the most 
importance should be given to administrative ability 
as such. Public welfare is a complex administrative 
process and the top executive should be chosen 
primarily on that basis. I would not emphasize pro- 
fessional training as this is available through staff 
selected to carry out the various programs. However, 
the administrator must be one who is in sympathy 
with the professional phases of the job and who can 
fully utilize professional staff.” 

The administrators were divided on who should 
appoint the administrator with sixteen preferring 
appointment by citizen boards, and the remainder 
preferring status quo or were undecided. Only seven 
thought the administrator should be selected on a 
merit basis with the same number endorsing specific 
qualifications in the statutes. One administrator, 
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who is appointed by the governor for a four year 
term, was uncertain whether he would recommend 
changing the statutes although “the drawback of the 
present system is uncertainty, such that a qualified 
person with ideas of a long range program has no 
feeling that he will be in a position to develop and 
carry out the program because the four year term 
may mean that he will have to start looking for a 
job around the end of the third year.” 


A New ApMINISTRATOR 


HAT Is THE significance of this data when applied 
W. a current administrator, recently appointed, 
who is faced with taking over a complex state depart- 
ment which is widely known as a liberal and progres- 
sive agency? This administrator is a college graduate, 
majoring in commerce and economics, with a rich 
and varied experience in business and industry, spe- 
cializing in public relations, and has participated as 
negotiator in management-labor difficulties, and served 
for a year as industrial advisor for the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. Although he has not had 
previous governmental experience, he has consider- 
able background and understanding of the social 
insurances gained from a study of the European 
insurance programs for one of the large eastern insur- 
ance companies. He has made outstanding contri- 
butions in methods and ways for conserving the 
natural resources of the state. He has not been 
closely identified with social welfare activities, but 
has been a leader in other civic affairs of the state. 
He admirably meets many of the qualifications indi- 
cated as desirable for the job of administrator. 

What steps has he taken to become acquainted with 
his “tough” job assignment since questions have been 
raised as to whether the program is too liberal, rolls 
too large with too many chiselers, and the legislature 
trimmed the administrative appropriation so exten- 
sively that streamlining must be done if minimum 
efficiency of operations are to be maintained. With 
such great external and internal pressures how does 
a new administrator see that the wheels keep moving 
at the same time he is learning how they got started 
and if they are moving in the right direction? Real- 
izing that the most important operations of a state 
department takes place on the local level, immediately 
after taking office, he called in all the county directors 
for a two day conference. He sought an opportunity 
to have lunch with the county visiting staff nearest 
the state office, and to learn firsthand how they carry 
out their job functions he accompanied a visitor on 
several home visits. 

A certified public accountant firm has been called 


in to make recommendations for streamlining busi 
ness and accounting procedures. To carry out one of 
the responsible charges inherent in his job responsi- 
bilities to see that the taxpayers’ interests are protected 
and the money wisely expended for the purposes 
intended, a special investigator has been assigned to 
weed out abuses and chiselers. Because of his broad 
interest and background in the social insurances, he 
believes that insurance programs should meet more 
adequately the basic economic needs of the citizens 
of the state; that a much larger percentage of the 
tax funds should go to educate the on-coming gen- 
eration; as well as more emphasis given to rehabili- 
tation of citizens and less for public assistance. 


Betrrer Pusiic RELATIONS 


HEREFORE, a policy committee has been appointed 
Te determine what kind of law will make for a 
sounder administration of the public welfare program 
in the state. With his extensive experience in public 
relations more and closer channels will be set up 
for keeping the taxpayers or “stockholders” currently 
informed. Relating his previous experience in busi- 
ness and industry to government structure, the new 
administrator, who also has a flare for “slogans,” 
speaks of the department as the “citizen’s enterprise, 
incorporated,” with the voters as “stockholders,” the 
Governor and Director as “President” and “Vice- 
President,” the state office staff as “executive man- 
agement,” with the thirty-one local county directors 
as “plant managers”. 

_ Certainly the steps taken by this new administrator 

are all laudable and within a good frame of reference. 
However, one wonders who will help him in making 
the transition from the emphasis in business on effi- 
ciency in the management of money to the expendi- 
ture of money as a way of conserving human re- 
sources. How will he gain quickly the necessary 
historical perspective on the place of the social serv- 
ices among the social insurances? How long will 
it take to comprehend that new joint and cooperative 
working relationships have been developed between 
various units of government, between the individual 
and government, in the welfare area? Who will 
help the new administrator understand and gain an 
appreciation, acceptance, and understanding of the 
great strides made in a more humane administration 
of the public social services through assuring appli- 
cants of their right to assistance, to money payments, 
and to a fair hearing? 

What of the unlimited possibilities for prevention 
and rehabilitative services in the public welfare pro- 

(Continued on page 188) 














A Public Assistance Agency Tries Vocational Rehabilitation 


by Kurt Dretruss, Director 
Rehabilitation Division 
Chicago Department of Welfare 


uring up to its full responsibility today if it 

contents itself only with dispensing funds to 
meet subsistence needs. It has an equal responsibility 
to help the individual recipient restore himself to 
self-sufficiency. 

Merely finding a job for him is not the answer in 
hundreds of cases. If that were so, the job finding 
responsibility could easily be shifted to a public 
employment agency, and a great reduction in the 
public assistance rolls could be achieved almost over- 
night. 


As ASSISTANCE agency falls far short of meas- 


An EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


HE Cuicaco Welfare Department has for many 
| er operated an employment service in close 
cooperation with the State employment office. Over 
the years, however, it learned that that approach was 
an over-simplification. Somehow, placement activi- 
ties did not seem to make heavy inroads upon the 
active recipient load. The Department’s statistics re- 
vealed month in and month out that some 2,000 
“employable” recipients did not respond to direct 
efforts at finding jobs for them even though jobs 
were available. 

Some people had a ready answer for this. “Re- 
liefers are lazy. They prefer the dole to an honest 
day’s work.” The accusation was as shallow as the 
people who made it. 

The real explanation lay in another direction, and 
was supplied by the Department’s medical statistics. 
These showed that from 80 to 90 per cent of all 
“employable” recipients examined for an evaluation 
of employability had some ailment or ailments that 
stood in the way of a job. This is a staggering 
percentage, especially when one considers the fact 
that most applicants for public assistance are un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers whose ability to do 
physical labor is of prime importance as a job quali- 
fication. 

To help this large group of medically restricted 
persons become self-supporting, the Chicago Welfare 
Department in April, 1947, established a Rehabilita- 
tion Division designed to carry out a broad program 
of vocational guidance, training and placement. It 
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was a rather unorthodox step for a public assistance 
agency to take but the promise of reward seemed 
worth the experiment. 

The new Division was to work closely with the 
casework and medical staffs. It was, furthermore, to 
make wider use of public rehabilitation agencies like 
the Illinois State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the special trade schools operated by the 
Board of Education, and various private agency 
resources. It was assumed, and correctly so, that 
individualized counseling methods within the De- 
partment would often constitute a pre-selection device 
to facilitate referral of special problem cases to these 
other agencies. 

After a preparatory period of two months devoted 
to experimental counseling, setting up of procedures 
and counseling standards, and hiring of qualified 
staff, the Rehabilitation Division began operations 
on a production basis in July, 1947. 

It is the purpose of this paper briefly to review 
the experience of this Division. Because of the new- 
ness of the program, observations will of necessity 
be tentative and impressionistic. Even so, it is be- 
lieved they will be of some value to others working 
in the field of vocational guidance and rehabilitation. 


No “UNEMPLOYABLES” 


HE Division set out on the premise, theoretically 
Te least, that there are but two kinds of unem- 
ployable people; dead people and those on their death 
bed with rigor mortis about to set in. It took the 
position that the problem of unemployment of so- 
called “hard-to-place” and “homebound” individuals 
lies not so much in any factor of unemployability 
within the person himself but rather in the primitive 
stage of our social organization which fails to pro- 
vide either the incentives or facilities for the perform- 
ance of useful services by these people. It assumed 
further that every adult not laid low by acute illness 
or impending death wants to “belong” to that fellow- 
ship of active citizenry which affords him an equal 
opportunity with all other individuals to give and 
receive of the benefits of collective living. Finally, 
it recognized the fact that modern public welfare 
is only beginning to scratch the surface of this set 
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of concepts; and so, in practice, it contented itself 
with first things first. 

The Division was organized around four majo 
functions: (1) Vocational Counseling and Place- 
ment; (2) Psychological Testing; (3) Vocationai 
Therapy, and (4) Treatment of Alcoholics. A con- 
sideration of the fourth function will be omitted here 
since the subject was covered in a report in the 
September 1948 issue of Pustic Wexrare, “A New 
Type of Assistance for Destitute Alcoholics.” The 
Chicago Department of Public Welfare has also pub- 
lished a brochure, “The Story of Portal House,” 
giving a detailed description of its one year program 
on the treatment of alcoholics. 

Counseling-Placement became the core of the re- 
habilitation services, and was broken down into four 
units: (a) short term counseling, (b) long term 
counseling, (c) employer relations, and (d) employ- 
ment verifications. 


Two CLAssIFICATIONS 


o start the program in the Counseling-Placement 

Section, all employable cases were divided into 
loads on the basis of known problems. Those pre- 
senting no serious complications were assigned for 
short term counseling; the others, for long term 
counseling. After the initial allocation of cases, all 
new cases of persons applying for assistance were 
assigned directly to short term counselors, while 
active assistance cases referred by case workers were 
assigned either to long or short term counselors 
depending upon the problems involved. Long term 
counseling loads were set at 75, short term at 125, 
with daily interview requirements placed at 7 and 
12 respectively. 

As the name suggests, short term counseling dealt 
with cases that were expected to yield to quick place- 
ment in industry. Actually, few of these presented 
simple, uncomplicated unemployment. Rarely did 
an experienced machinist or typist or bookkeeper, or 
shipping clerk in need of a job come in for service. 
More often, the short term counselor had to deal 
with cases involving absence of any skill or work 
experience, seasonable unemployment, minor health 
complaints, old age, mental retardation, a missing 
limb. Selection of a case for short term counseling 
was based primarily on the indication that the indi- 
vidual experienced no serious maladjustment and 
seemed ready and eager to accept suitable employ- 
ment. 

Long term counseling, on the other hand, called 
for a “deferred placement” approach. The individual 
required either vocational redirection, restoration of 


health and/or work habits, or a clarification of voca- 
tional objective, before job placement could be at- 
tempted. 

To cite a typical case: An illiterate, unskilled freight 
yard worker had lost his leg some years ago and, 
unable to adjust at other work, took the road of 
least resistance by applying for public assistance. 
Casual jobs over the years were interspersed with 
public assistance, but no permanent work record 
was ever achieved. Relief periods were getting longer 
and job periods shorter. A growing attitude of 
passivity dimmed all inclination to grapple with the 
vocational problem. 

In this case (indeed, in all cases) the counselor’s 
first task was to develop a sympathetic and under- 
standing relationship through interviews and friendly 
discussions. Background and medical data had to be 
collected, then evaluated through conferences with 
casework and medical staff. Psychological tests had 
to be given. The individual in point proved to be 
cooperative and willing, but psychological tests 
showed him to be a mental defective in the low 
moron classification. They also indicated interest in 
the mechanical area and some mechanical aptitude 
on a low level, along with good finger dexterity. 
On the basis of knowledge about the individual, a 
successful job adjustment was made at sedentary, 
repetitive assembly work of a semi-skilled nature. 


Eacu Person Is DIFFERENT 


UCH PROBLEM situations presented endless varia- 
C tions, and the example cited had a dozen different 
variations in practice. No matter what the problem, 
however, each case required individualization of ap- 
proach in order that a sound vocational plan might 
be carried out. 

The Division was able to provide psychological 
testing for intelligence, aptitude, interest and person- 
ality data only on a selective basis because of limited 
psychological staff. Priority had to be accorded to 
cases presenting serious physical handicaps and med- 
ical problems, and to young people just entering the 
employment field. Test findings were discussed in 
conferences with both the counselor and caseworker, 
after which a plan was jointly formulated. In cases 
of serious emotional disturbance, the Department’s 
psychiatric consultant was called in for recommenda- 
tions as to treatment. 

Though only of tentative validity, some interesting 
data have already come out of this phase of the reha- 
bilitation program. For one thing, it soon became 
evident that the application of individualized counsel- 
ing and psychological testing to large groups of un- 
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skilled and semi-skilled workers would lead the 
counselors along sparsely traversed paths to afford 
them a first view of some new vistas. From the start, 
observations pointed up a degree of refinement in 
the relationships of job requirements and individual 
capacity on the unskilled level not generally recog- 
nized. The fact is, there has long been a tendency 
to attribute such refinement only to the skilled and 
professional levels. Unskilled workers have been 
assumed to constitute a mass of relatively undiffer- 
entiated labor power—so many hands or so much 
brawn. The unskilled individual seemed either will- 
ing or unwilling to work. There wasn’t much “re- 
finement” in his situation. 

The case of the mental defective already cited 
illustrates the fallacy of this unthinking notion. Con- 
sider these other possible refinements in the case: 
Had there been no specific interest or finger dex- 
terity, the job adjustment would have had to be 
made along other lines—along the simplest kind of 
work calling for repetitive, gross motor coordinations. 
A fear of people (or conversely a preference for 
inanimate objects) would have suggested a “lone 
wolf” job. Good vision would have made possible 
placement at simple but close tasks; poor vision would 
not. A lack of three dimensional perspective would 
have ruled out a hazardous machine shop. 


Orner VARIANTS 


HEN THERE were other variants: The arrested 

tuberculosis case calling for clean and airy work 
conditions; the sturdy heart and physique that fitted 
the candidate for a heavy trucking job; the weak 
heart that required light work even though the 
physique might have loomed large; the individual 
with a strong interest in commercial activities but 
having neither training nor skill—for him placement 
at a “lone wolf” job or in any environment of 
inanimate objects would have been sure failure, 
placement in a shipping room or an office of a com- 
mercial establishment, a success. Color blindness 
ruled out one job but not another; arthritis favored 
a warm and even temperature; a neurotic disposition 
cracked up under noises and heavy work pressure. 
A superior mentality (though there may not have 
been present even a grade school education) de- 
manded upgrading along lines of interest, aptitude 
and learning power, not a routine job placement. 
Varicose veins, asthma, psychoneurosis, and the yet 
newer psychosomatic pains, all presented their con- 
ditioning influences toward a sound vocational adjust- 
ment. 

To make matters more difficult, the public assist- 


ance recipient, like other people, does not carry his 
problems on his sleeve. Rather, he guards them 
jealously and they often have to be ferreted out with 
great pain before any evaluation of his vocational 
profile can be made. Even after this has been accom- 
plished, the task of matching him (or, more cor- 
rectly, helping him match himself) with a suitable 
job is fraught with many pitfalls. Only the experi- 
enced and well trained counselor can hope to avoid 
making almost as many mistakes as correct disposi- 
tions on this matching score alone. 


SAVINGS 


| ge ANY genuine progress in the interest of human 
values is also progress in the interest of economic 
values. It was, therefore, to be expected that the 
rehabilitation program of the Chicago Welfare De- 
partment would reflect savings in taxpayers’ funds 
and in employers’ labor costs just to the extent that 
it made possible an increased number of sound voca- 
tional adjustments. Though statistics never tell the 
whole story, a comparison of placements for the 
year before and after the start of the rehabilitation 
program tells this story: For the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1947, 1765 persons were placed in industry. 
For the 12 months ending June 30, 1948, 2565 per- 
sons were placed. 

An estimate of savings may readily be computed 
from this. It costs the Chicago Welfare Department 
approximately $60 per month to carry a family on 
public assistance. Surveys made from time to time 
indicate that the average length of time a family 
is on assistance goes considerably beyond one month, 
and that job placements though often not permanent 
because of the seasonal nature of unskilled jobs, last 
much longer than a month. One checkup on 276 
cases placed during the period of August 1 to October 
30, 1947, disclosed at the end of a 90 day period that 
less than 5 per cent of these persons returned for 
public assistance. Computing the financial savings 
only on the minimal basis of $60 per case for each 
case placed in industry, (actual savings are probably 
much more) shows a figure of $106,000 saved during 
the first year of the counseling program, after de- 
ducting operating costs. This exceeded by $35,000 
the savings for the previous 12 month period. 

But to return to a consideration of human values. 
In setting up the Rehabilitation Division, the Welfare 
Department included two projects, both of a demon- 
stration nature: Vocational Therapy and Portal 


House. Vocational Therapy was set up as a voca- 
tional training center for persons unable in their 
condition to meet production pace in private industry. 
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Portal House was to provide treatment for the ever- 
increasing number of alcoholics on public assistance 
and to direct community attention to the need for 
community-wide action. 


A Tratntnc CENTER 


OME OF THE most stubborn cases of dependency 
G are those pertaining to psychoneurotics, mental 
defectives, and persons suffering from disabling ill- 
nesses and physical handicaps. Rehabilitation of such 
cases through a combined program of sheltered em- 
ployment, treatment and training, is only in its in- 
fancy. The Vocational Therapy Center of the Chi- 
cago Welfare Department, equipped to handle about 
50 trainees, is therefore going through a trial and 
error stage from which clear-cut training techniques 
have not yet emerged. Operated in cooperation with 
the Illinois Association for the Crippled which holds 
the State license and supervises the overall program, 
it is presently wrestling with the three basic prob- 
lems that confront all similar agencies: (1) promo- 
tion of commercial contracts, (2) adaptation of these 
contracts to the needs of vocational therapy, and 
(3) securing and training of professional staff. 

Commercial contracts are desirable for therapy pur- 
poses because they afford a typical production environ- 
ment, but they also present some serious obstacles. 
For one thing, employers want production results, 
and this requirement often conflicts with the reha- 
bilitation objectives. There is, too, a certain class of 
undesirable employers which has long infested the 
rehabilitation field. These employers seek only to use 
rehabilitation projects (and the services of “home- 
bound” workers) as a source of cheap labor. 

Progress has been made by the Vocational Therapy 
center in ridding itself of undesirable employers 
chiefly through the services of a full time field rep- 
resentative experienced in industrial practices. Devel- 
opments have shown that if contract promotion is 
made a major staff assignment, the problem of con- 
tracts can be solved. Education of employers as to 
the rehabilitation objectives has been a slower and 
more difficult process. Few employers are willing or 
able to adjust their business operations to the needs 
of vocational therapy, although it is surprising how 
much can be done when good employer relations 
have been established through a realistic interpreta- 
tion of the program. 

Once suitable contracts have been secured, the 
task of adapting the employer’s production needs 
to the treatment and training purposes of a vocational 
therapy project presents many difficulties. Often con- 
tracts are secured during the employer’s peak produc- 


tion season and pressure is exerted upon the project 
to meet the firm’s production quota. Despite all 
efforts to maintain a protected environment for the 
trainee, some give-and-take is necessary, and it is 
not always easy to steer a middle course. In this 
connection, much is to be said in favor of direct state 
operation of therapy projects, but this poses the 
problem of selling incidental production on the open 
market or disposing of it otherwise. Experience sug- 
gests that a combination of both private contract and 
direct state operation might prove highly desirable 
for the checks and balances it offers. 


Reapy For Private INpuUsTRY 


RRESPECTIVE OF the operational approach, a therapy 
] project is confronted with all the administrative 
problems of maintaining shipping, storage and book- 
keeping controls that confront a regular business 
establishment. On the production side, it has an 
obligation to maintain efficient operations. Most con- 
tracts are made on a piece-work basis, and the 
trainee’s earnings are largely dependent on good shop 
management. More important, however, than earn- 
ings, is the need for setting a good operating example 
for the trainee in order to prepare him for his 
transition into private industry. This means that a 
good therapist must not only be conversant with the 
personality and medical problems of the trainee, but 
he must also be a good shop foreman. He must be 
resourceful in setting up special jigs and gadgets 
for handicapped persons and in being a daily source 
of help and encouragement to the trainees. 

A closing observation should be stressed with ref- 
erence to the Vocational Therapy program. It was 
found essential to refer only such candidates as were 
suited to the training on the basis of counseling and 
psychological test data. Frequent conferences between 
the therapist and vocational counselor were necessary 
to iron out performance and conduct problems. As 
soon as the trainee attained confidence and sufficient 
skill to be placed in industry, he was referred back 
to the counselor for placement. Recently, the project 
adopted the practice of issuing a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency to the trainee at the completion of training. 
This was given to him at a formal ceremony at which 
staff and all trainees participated, and served as a 
morale builder not only for the “graduate” but for 
those still in training. 

The Chicago Welfare Department now has over a 
year of rehabilitation efforts behind it. Though the 
program is still young, there is ample evidence that 
it can constitute an effective weapon with which a 
public assistance agency may combat dependency. 
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Working With the Aged 


by FRANCEs R. PFEFFER 

Assistant to the County Supervisor 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: For some time we have been con- 
scious of the need for more articles in Pustic Wet- 
FARE in the field of casework. Beginning with this 
issue, a series of articles has been planned that we 
hope will be of interest and value to all case workers. 

This and the following article are the first two 
papers. It is our desire that this series will also 
interest supervisors, administrators, staff people, board 
members, and all others who are concerned about 
people and their needs. 

We invite anyone, but especially case workers and 
supervisors to submit articles for possible publication 
in this casework series. All will receive sincere con- 
sideration. We want your comments on these articles. 
Our aim is to make Pusiuic Wetrare a help to you. 





Assistance are undifferentiated, each worker car- 

rying whatever categories of assistance there are 
in his geographical district. At present the old age 
assistance recipients make up about two-fifths of the 
total agency caseload. Approximately 24 per cent 
of the aged are living alone in a house or apartment, 
about 38 per cent are living alone as roomers or 
boarders, 2 per cent are in nursing homes and insti- 
tutions for the aged, and 36 per cent are living as 
members of family groups. Although these data are 
based on a study made in 1944, the distribution of 
living arrangements has probably not changed sig- 
nificantly since then. 


[Passi in the Philadelphia County Board of 


Neeps ror Services Vary 


| om THE group of old age assistance recipients 
there is almost as wide a variation in the need 
for and use of the agency’s services as there is in 
any other group. People do not become aged over 
night, nor do they by becoming aged develop a 
particular set of problems peculiar to old age—ex- 
cepting, of course, those connected with the failing 
physical and mental powers of “old age.” Old age, 
like childhood, is seen as one more step in the life 
process, and just as the childhood growth experience 
moulds the youth and the man, so do the experiences 
of the mature period carry on into old age. Through- 
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out their lives people have had to develop ways of 
handling each new experience. Some have developed 
satisfactory and suitable ways, others have developed 
less appropriate or entirely inappropriate ways. Our 
agency, thereby knows a number of John Doe’s who 
are inadequate and over-dependent at 40, whereas 
Daniel Smith at 101 is still healthily propelling him- 
self under his own steam, regaling his worker with 
zestful tales of his youthful experience as a whaler 
and his thoughts about what he sees on his almost 
daily walks “downtown.” 

We might assume that aside from meeting the 
basic financial need and such periodic special needs 
as arise (diets, appliances, medical care, and others), 
we public assistance workers are not as much needed 
by the aged who live as members of a family as by 
those who live alone, and to some extent this is true. 
Fewer visits are made to this group because such 
crises as sudden illness and accident are usually dealt 
with by the other family members. However, we 
must guard ourselves against a tendency—natural 
enough in face of a heavy workload—to neglect these 
aged because we feel that they are doing all right 
without us. To the extent that we consciously try 
to make each visit meaningful in getting to know 
these aged recipients as particular individual persons, 
we shall be able to be helpful to them if and when 
they need us. 

When such an effort is made, the worker finds 
that many of the aged feel trapped in their family 
groups. Often, immediately following their loss of 
employment and in the shock of realization that they 
are “too old” for further gainful work, elderly men 
and women become members of their children’s or 
other relatives’ families. One common fear of aging 
people is that of becoming disabled and no longer 
capable of managing their own affairs. In these cir- 
cumstances, being a part of a family seems to offer 
refuge and protection. 


“As Lrrrte Trovusie as Possisie” 


UT TOO OFTEN the newcomer is treated with little 
respect or bare tolerance—depending upon the 
strains and stresses of the family situation—and is 
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relegated to a back seat. Only the toughest will fight 
to retain their rights as individuals. Others, feeling 
themselves that they are interlopers, slip into the 
sphere assigned them, try to be “as little trouble as 
possible,” deny themselves healthy expression and 
become increasingly withdrawn, apathetic, and embit- 
tered. Somewhere along the road, a change to a 
happier and more useful way of living may be made 
possible through the interest and helpfulness of an 
outsider—such as an agency worker. This was true 
last year with Miss M. 

She had been receiving old age assistance since 
1944 in the home of her sister and brother-in-law, 
where she had gone as a boarder when she lost 
her employment as a domestic. Visitors who carried 
the case during the four years found Miss M. was 
depressed and unhappy, although she had little to say. 
Agency visits were strained and awkward with the 
sister and brother-in-law generally present. They 
were about ten years older than Miss M., totally deaf, 
dour and uncommunicative in manner. 

Despite the lack of warmth and spontaneity in 
the visits of our agency worker, Miss M. evidently 
sensed the interest of her current visitor and came 
one day to the district office. She said that she came 
because she was feeling “desperate” about the “mis- 
take” she had made in going to live with her sister. 
It developed that the sister had dominated her in 
their youth and that her position as subordinate 
was now intensified, as the sister made frequent 
reference to the extra expense and inconvenience she 
was put to by having Miss M. in the house. Added 
to this was the constant “gloomy atmosphere” caused 
by diminishing resources of the brother-in-law, which 
resulted in petty bickering about heat and light and 
food. The last had exaggerated importance for Miss 
M. Although there was no evidence that she had 
not been adequately fed, she showed an almost obses- 
sive fear that her health was being “undermined” 


by lack of food. 
A New Home 


DEVELOPED that Miss M. had no friends but had 

kept up church attendance. She wanted to board 
in a small “friendly place.” After consultation with 
a family agency affiliated with Miss M’s religious 
group, an opportunity for the kind of boarding house 
Miss M. wanted was found. Within a few weeks 
she moved into a small household where there were 
two other boarders of the same age and religion. She 
has been much happier and more relaxed. She talks 
more, takes pride in the light household chores for 
which she is responsible, and still mentions on every 


visit the “good meals” she is now receiving. 

In the group of old age assistance recipients living 
alone, there are thousands who have had no need 
for services other than the money grant from the 
public agency. Their time is productively occupied 
with household tasks, part time work, hobbies, church, 
friends and relatives, and they are in good health or 
are capably securing medical care. Others have needed 
and used their visitor’s services to varying degrees in 
attaining the same things—relationships with rela- 
tives have sometimes been revitalized, work oppor- 
tunities found and recreational activities broadened. 

As in working with those who are part of families, 
the worker must avoid falling into “blanket” thinking 
about those old people living alone—because Mrs. 
Jones is caring for herself without help from others 
does not necessarily mean that she is doing so ade- 
quately or that she will be doing so the day after 
tomorrow. In this connection, we should be as much 
concerned with meeting health needs of the aged as 
we are in the case of other age groups. Because of 
the reality that bodies run down and physical powers 
noticeably lessen with age, many old people accept 
illness and pain as “natural at my age” and do not 
seek treatment. Much of the discomfort and illness 
can be alleviated or cured, and the work done by 
the agency worker in bringing an aged person to the 
point of securing needed medical attention will be 
well worth while in terms of the prolonging of the 
period of self-care and usefulness that results. 


Avow Betnc Over-PRroTEcTIvVE 


QUALLY To BE guarded against, in working with 
E the aged, is a tendency to be over-protective and 
to do things “for” rather than “with” the aged. 
There is overwhelming reason in the current social 
scene for the creation of this attitude—for example, 
industry shelves workers as “too old” at ages any- 
where from 45 upward (despite the fact that industry 
found many thousands of men over 60 mighty useful 
and efficient during the war!), the crowded, strained 
conditions of urban living cause many families them- 
selves to regard older members as unproductive, use- 
less appendages, and that definitively, under the 
Social Security Act, one is “old” at 65. 

Fortunately, the aged recipients themselves, unless 
too beaten and apathetic by life’s exigencies, help 
us to keep conscious of our responsibility to apply 
to them the same sound principle we apply to people 
of other age groups—that a person functions best 
when he is encouraged to assume the fullest degree 
of responsibility for himself of which he is capable. 
When we overstep and invade the right to self- 
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direction of the aged person, he will usually fight 
us—if not directly, then on a subtler level. Every 
agency can supply countless illustrations. One of 
recent occurrence in our own concerned Mr. and 
Mrs. Z. 

Mr. Z. is a crochety, spoiled old man in failing 
health. His wife is quite ill and recently underwent 
amputation of one leg. Through the past few years 
of increasing preoccupation with her own health 
troubles, Mrs. Z. gave a lot less coddling and attention 
to Mr. Z., and the two engaged in constant com- 
plaining about each other whenever the agency 
worker visited. After the amputation, Mr. Z., grum- 
bled constantly about the services he had to perform 
for Mrs. Z. 

At this period the worker moved zealously and too 
quickly to offer to find placement for Mrs. Z. in a 
nursing home. Although in this period of sudden 
stress both agreed to the plan, a little less protective 
desire on the worker’s part to do something imme- 
diately and an ability to wait a little, while the Z’s 
saw what they could do or wanted to do, would 
have prevented an unnecessary hardship. Mrs. Z. 
was taken to a nursing home and cried for two days; 
Mr. Z. on the third day (the first opportunity offered 
him to visit) promptly took her home in a taxi cab, 
using money from his assistance grant that could 
not be spared. In line with the wishes of the old 
couple, who admit that they cannot live without 
each other, a sounder plan has now been worked out. 
A private agency is now supplying a housekeeper for 
several hours daily to help Mr. Z. with the care of 
Mrs. Z. and the apartment. 


Herp From Orner AGENCIES 


NCIDENTALLY 1T should not be assumed from the 
| two examples given that we in Philadelphia can 
always find a source of help in other agencies. In 
both these cases it happens that there exist agencies 
in affiliation with the particular religious groups of 
the recipients involved. For the great majority of 
our recipients, however, there is no other agency to 
fill in the gaps of our program. As is well known, 
since public agencies have assumed responsibility 
for basic living needs, private agencies’ funds have 
been curtailed. In practice, such funds as they have 
are used discriminatingly, usually to give needed sup- 
portive strength to specific case work services. Since 
the public agency is recognized as having responsi- 
bility for the basic living needs, its program must 
expand to cover all those living needs adequately. 
It has been steadily doing so. However, there are still 
some gaps. 


One of these is particularly felt in working with 
the aged, who frequently come to require nursing _ 
home care. At the rate of our current maximum 
grant, $57.00 per month for one person, few oppor- 
tunities for adequate nursing care exist. Although 
funds from any other source in addition to our 
grant make better care possible for some people, no 
such funds are available to many of our recipients. 
It is important to know the aged recipient as a 
person, to know his capacities as well as his wishes, 
and to be ready to suggest the possibility of boarding 
or nursing care when the need for it shows itself. 
In this way the person will be engaged in the plan- 
ning and will be able, at least, to choose among such 
places as are available, rather than find himself 
thrust suddenly into any spot that is available at the 
point of crisis. 





STUDENT SUPERVISION 
(Continued from page 175) 


work students there is additional opportunity to in- 
crease skill since they themselves receive consultation 
from the school as well as from the agency and, in a 
large busy staff with top supervisory time at a pre- 
mium, this is appreciated. 

An additional advantage for these supervisors is 
the opportunity to participate in the planned 
group meetings for field guides, both within the 
agency and at the school. In the monthly meetings 
within the agency, discussion is related more to the 
needs and interests of supervisors in public agency 
practice, while the monthly group meetings at the 
school are planned to cover subject matter of interest 
and value to field guides from a wide variety of agen- 
cies. The school group also offers opportunity for 
further developing experience through more intensive 
activity on committees which study particular aspects 
of field work practice. And, finally, there is reward 
for those who supervise field work students, and in 
turn for their agency, since they are privileged to 
participate in an annual institute on supervision 
arranged for field guides by the school, with leader- 
ship drawn from the top ranks of the social work 
profession. 

For its investment in student training, all of this 
experience brings return to the agency through in- 
creased competence and skill of supervisors, through 
stimulation of visitors, and through the status gained 
among other agencies in the community. The public 
agency which is really interested in staff development 
will do well to explore field work supervision as 
one of its resources. 








What Is Casework for the Aged? 


by Davy LAURENCE, Supervisor 
New York City Department of Welfare 
Editor, Tor WELFARER 


there were approximately 165,000 people over 

65 years of age in the United States; today there 
are almost eleven million, and sixteen million people 
over 60. 

Pick up a novel written a hundred years ago and 
note the author’s conception of a person of 40. The 
picture is of one well advanced in years. In 1850, 
40 was the average life expectancy in the United 
States and only 2.6 per cent of our population was 
65 and over. By 1940, life expectancy had risen to 
63 years, and 7 per cent of the population was 65 
and over. Today, the average life expectancy is 67 
years and it is estimated that, by 1975, 18 million 
persons, or about double the figure for 1940, will be 
65 and over. 


[]": AGE Is here to stay. During the Civil War, 


Live Too Lone? 


HE INDIvipuAL of 1850 did not often have the 
pia to outlive his period of productivity. 
Now with better nutrition, shorter working hours 
and accelerated advances in medical science, his de- 
scendants find themselves surviving long past the 
time of their active contribution to family and eco- 
nomic life. In addition, the simplification of manu- 
facturing processes has invited the use of the young 
and inexperienced, and consequently, cheap labor is 
always available to replace employees “too old to 
work.” Industry still clings to the practice of dis- 
charging workers on the basis of chronological age 
alone and, despite the acknowledged accomplishments 
of older people during the recent war, we are again 
witnessing the rebirth of organizations to find em- 
ployment for men in their middle forties. 

Before the rise of an urban concentration of popu- 
lation, for those who lived to an advanced age, the 
years following a decline in productivity could still 
remain satisfying ones. On the farm, there were 
always some chores for the old folks; an artisan who 
passed his craft on to his son could still offer the 
benefits of his experience even when no longer physi- 
cally able to ply his trade. The home was usually 
open to the parents until they died. 

Every change in the social structure compels a re- 
evaluation of the role of the public assistance agency. 


The composition of the average United States case- 
load has been steadily changing. In March, 1946, 
of a total population of 10,372,095 who were 65 and 
over, 2,071,086, or 20 per cent were receiving old age 
assistance. In succeeding years, the proportion rose 
to 21.1 per cent, then 21.4 per cent, until, by March 
1949, 10,940,000 persons were 65 and over and 2,552,- 
549, or 23.3 per cent were receiving old age assistance. 

Up to now, both public assistance agencies and case- 
workers, in providing services, have concentrated on 
the younger and middle-aged. To continue to do so, 
in the light of the above figures, is tantamount to 
ignoring over half the caseload. It is only within 
the last decade that public assistance agencies have 
begun to take cognizance of the needs of this con- 
stantly increasing group. No longer can they post- 
pone the planning of an integrated program designed 
to meet the needs of the older person. 


Is CasEwork Necessary? 


= ARE SEVERAL questions to be answered before 
we can consider what casework for the aged is. 
First, is casework necessary? Are many older persons 
prepared for the remaining years of life that lie 
ahead? During the early and mature stages of their 
lifetime have they developed cultural interests, hob- 
bies and social relationships to sustain them in these 
later years? The disquieting answer is apparent. 
Case histories of old age assistance clients, particu- 
larly in urban areas, are mainly records of agency 
expenditures and descriptions of sterile existences 
dragged out in atmospheres of physical complaints 
or hopeless resignation. 

Of new admissions to mental hospitals in New York 
State, 64 per cent are people over 60, 80 per cent of 
whom, according to psychiatrists, could have been 
diverted to a well-adjusted old age. Our mental hos- 
pitals, instead of developing techniques to meet the 
needs of younger people who can be restored to 
normal emotional living, are fast becoming reposi- 
tories for the aged whose mental processes have de- 
teriorated beyond hope of recovery. More than half 
the suicides in this country are over 45 years of age, 
when the feeling that one is no longer needed may 
engender an overwhelming despondency. It is for the 
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poet to write of old folk dreaming in the sun, but 
to the caseworker, this may be indicative of a vege- 
tating individual who ultimately becomes a burden 
to his family in the home, or to society in an insti- 
tution. 

Once the caseworker recognizes the fact that a 
large number of people over 60 are in need of some 
kind of assistance in living a satisfactory old age, 
the next step is to determine what casework is re- 
quired; in other words, we must answer the question, 
“What does the older person want?” 

According to gerontologists, the older person de- 
sires the preservation of his personality, a psycho- 
logical as well as a physical place in society. He 
wants to feel that he is contributing something to 
the life of the community—in short, he wants to be 
wanted. He also desires, of course, the basic neces- 
saries of life common to all ages, proper food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and medical care. 


Wuo Is Oup? 


T THIS POINT, it would be well to answer a third 

question, “What is an older person?” Chrono- 
logical age is no criterion because the actual number 
of years lived can be completely misleading. In fact, 
some people never seem to grow old at all. We can- 
not entirely disregard chronology because some yard- 
stick is necessary to measure the physiological process 
of aging. Yet, even from a medical standpoint, a 
person of 50 may have the heart, arteries or kidneys 
of someone 15 years older, while another, of 70, may 
have the eyesight, bloodpressure and gait of a person 
of 60. Many of the characteristics usually associated 
with old age are found in younger people—thinning 
and greying hair, hearing and sight impairment, 
poor memory, resistance to change, dependence on 
others—it would be difficult to name many attributes 
that could be considered exclusively characteristic of 
old age. Aging, then, is a complex interrelation of 
many processes, physical, mental, emotional and envi- 
ronmental. 

It is only after a thorough comprehension of the 
multiple aspects of aging and an understanding of 
the needs of the older person that the agency and 
the caseworker can embark on a program for the 
aged. Organizing a program for young people is 
comparatively easy. Children can often be grouped 
according to age levels and, with slight allowances 
for individual variations, activities can be planned 
that will be reasonably sure of general appeal. 

’ In a group of older persons, however, a common 
age denominator of 65 or 70 may have little or no 
significance in the face of long years of variegated 


experiences and diversified cultures. Younger per- 
sons, too, frequently welcome opportunities to test 
themselves; older ones who may already have suf- 
fered a surfeit of frustrations and disappointments, 
may no longer have the will to meet new challenges, 
and are often easily discouraged. However, although 
much more skill and knowledge of the individual 
may be required in working with older people, the 
same dynamic aids to satisfying living that the agency 
and caseworker offer the younger and middle-aged 
group can also be applied to the older portion of the 
population. 


Lire Is Orren Empty 


t USUAL OLDER person for whom the agency must 
plan may be limited by some physical disability 
to a greater or lesser degree. He, or she, may live 
alone, (in New York City about 80 per cent of those 
receiving old age assistance live alone or in fur- 
nished rooms). He has failed to establish satisfactory 
relationships with others, he has no place in the 
industrial or cultural life of society. A woman may 
no longer be needed to manage a home; a man can- 
not find work. No hobby; no means of creative effort 
of value to himself or to others has been cultivated. 
And, whether conscious or unconscious, the memory 
of major defeats, failures or frustrations may make 
him fearful of any new experience that offers a chal- 
lenge. In short, no longer needed by their children, 
unwanted by industry and unnecessary to the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the community, it is small 
wonder that mere living becomes too burdensome 
and a withdrawal from society or a retreat into emo- 
tional inbalance renders the remaining years bear- 
able. Financial security alone may not be sufficient 
to lighten the burden; one of the largest corporations 
in this country has been greatly concerned over the 
fact that so many of their top executives die a com- 
paratively short time after retirement. 

The caseworker must know as much as possible 
about the individual’s health limitations, work habits, 
profession or trade, education, general background, 
relationship to surviving members of the family, in- 
terests and remaining skills. Only then can the indi- 
vidual be directed towards some activity that will 
awaken the feeling of being wanted, of doing some- 
thing that can be admired and that has value. This 
activity must be simple at first to preclude the possi- 
bility of failure and consequent withdrawal. 

Few persons during their active years even begin 
to develop all their potentialities. This is especially 
true as far as aptitudes for the arts and crafts are 
concerned. At the New York City centers for older 
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persons, operated in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, the latent skills brought to light 
in persons past 60 are almost unbelievable. Many 
of the oils and water colors painted by people who 
have never held a brush before exhibit an amazing 
feeling for line and color. Women show with pride 
the garments they have cut and sewn, the dolls they 
have repaired. Working with wood, metal, leather, 
clay and other materials has permitted the release 
of the suppressed and thwarted urges to continue to 
create; poetry classes have afforded the opportunity 
for self-expression in rhyme and metre. 


- New INTEREsTs 


OUNTLESS WAYS are open to awaken new interests. 
[ The inner satisfactions to be derived from paint- 
ing, singing, carpentry, and making clothes, com- 
pensate in large measure for the loss of industrial 
and domestic achievement. Above all, the caseworker 
must offer to the older person an opportunity to 
feel wanted, to gain some status in the community, 
to develop a social life, to express himself and to 
communicate with others, to carry on activities within 
the scope of his physical limitations that afford him a 
feeling of accomplishment. 

This is the area in which the older person has suf- 
fered the greatest neglect. Two other aspects must 
be considered to complete the program. Not only 
are most people living longer, but the older person 
is living to a more advanced age. Inevitable degen- 
erative processes progressively restrict the mobility 
of the individual and make it more and more diff- 
cult for him to meet his own needs. Living alone 
and performing the daily household tasks required 
on even the most simple level of existence become 
too great a tax on his strength. Solitude may empha- 
size his feeling of being alone in an indifferent 
world; loneliness, in itself, has the power to corrupt 
what might otherwise be a most satisfying old age. 
Consequently, for some older people, a form of board- 
ing arrangement is a prime necessity. Homes should 
be found with private families for older persons who, 
while laboring under the handicaps of age, illness 
or both, are still ambulatory and able to meet most 
of their own needs. Failing this, housekeeping or 
homemaking services should be available to those 
who, through preference or otherwise, continue to 
live alone. 


A medical program, planned to meet the needs 
of the aging, completes the picture. This does not 
mean the usual clinic facilities, only too often used 
by the older person as a substitute for social activity, 
as a place where someone will listen to his troubles. 


A well-balanced casework program for the aged will 
not only lessen this need to frequent hospital clinics 
but will obviate his need to translate feelings of 
rejection into psychosomatic disorders. The medical 
program should provide for care in the patient’s own 
home, thereby eliminating the hardships of travel 
and long waits in clinics for people least able to 
undergo them. 


Mucu Can Be Done 


HE MOST LOGICAL time to begin casework for the 
Test is during childhood. Our children must not 
only be prepared for life, they must also be prepared 
for living. Until then, there is much both agency 
and caseworker can contribute to sustain the older 
group. For example, while the Hodson Center for 
older persons, in New York City, boasts 700 members, 
there has never been an admission to a mental hos- 
pital in the six years of its existence. This is an 
inspiring example of what can be done to under- 
stand and to meet the emotional needs of the older 
person. Additional measures to fulfill adequately 
their physical and medical requirements should con- 
stitute a complete casework program for the aged. 





STATE ADMINISTRATOR 

(Continued from page 178) 
grams? Should we expect new administrators to 
know that prevention of abuses through sound ad- 
ministration of the program is the only way to insure 
integrity and belief in the program? Can we take 
for granted that new administrators will operate on 
the premise that it takes a skilled and professionally 
equipped staff to do program planning, that we do 
not have on tap equipped staff to man the jobs, and 
for this reason money must be spent for on-the-job 
training, and further that the greatest safeguard to 
sound administration is in having the best trained 
supervisory staff which can be secured throughout 
the organization. 


Turee Tutncs to Do 


ROM THE DATA submitted by the thirty administra- 
Fors, as well as the questions raised on induction 
to the job, it would appear that the matters of most 
urgent consideration for the future of public welfare 
administration are three-fold, namely: (1) stabilize 
the term of office of the state administrator, (2) ‘estab- 
lish criteria for evaluating the training and experi- 
ence essential for the job, and (3) develop some 
uniform guidance for briefing or orienting new ad- 
ministrators. 

Most states still cherish the myth that their laws 
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and way of life are different, but from experience 
in some ten states, the writer is convinced that there 
are more similarities than differences in the admin- 
istration of public welfare. The frequent turn- 
over in public welfare administrators is not only 
wasteful but makes for insecurity of the staff and 
clients, and leaves the citizen confused and sure that 
he cannot trust his affairs to partisan politics. It 
would be, indeed, the unusual administrator who 
would give his best to a job when he knows his 
tenure is two or four years. 

It is surprising that it is possible to secure the 
calibre of present leadership under such circumstances. 
It is also to be expected that the “actionist” may go 
into action too soon, the faint-hearted become para- 
lyzed by the insecurity and never act, and others 
become compromisers who “sit on the fence.” Gov- 
ernors and citizen boards find it increasingly difficult 
to secure qualified candidates for the job, much less 
“takers”. Individual and collective action and leadex- 
ship through special membership organizations and 
citizen’s groups is called for, if state public welfare 
administration is to keep pace with public health 
and education. 





Book Notes 





The Field of Social Work by Arthur E. Fink. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1949. 562 
pages. 

This second edition of Arthur E. Fink’s book, “The 
Field of Social Work,” has much the same organ- 
ization that the first edition had. The second edition, 
written in 1949, seven years after the first, has addi- 
tional material in it, however, about the recent devel- 
opments of social work. Each chapter begins with 
a short historical account of the development of some 
phase of social work, then analyzes philosophy and 
practice, and concludes with a discussion of job 
requirements, professional associations and training, 
and trends. After a bibliography at the end of each 
chapter, then there is a section illustrating a case 
drawn from actual working experience. 

In the preface to the first edition, Mr. Fink explains 
that he has written the book with this particular 
organization for four classes of readers: first, the 
college student who is looking toward social work 
as a career and wondering what substance there is 
to it; second, the beginning worker who wants and 
needs some perspective on the larger area of social 
work; third, the lay person who wants to know why 


he should be called upon to support social work as 
an established institution; fourth, the board member 
who is interested in knowing more of the particular 
branch of social work with which he is associated 
and how it fits into the total picture of social effort 
to help people in difficulty. 

A fifth group of readers may also find it interest- 
ing. Anyone who has been a social worker for some 
length of time has lived through the more recent 
developments of social work as a profession, and 
has been a part of making and living a segment 
of history, even in a relatively short lifetime. This 
statement seems particularly true for a public agency 
worker reading the section on public welfare. The 
social worker who is immersed in the daily job may 
not have the feeling that he is pioneering on a social 
frontier, until he reads the book and thinks how 
much his day by day experience has been a part of 
these trends. Perhaps only in a book of this sort, 
which is attempting to give an allover general pic- 
ture, can this sense of perspective be secured, and 
this sense of how one’s own performance is a part 
of a much larger whole which is causing cultural 
change. 


The book discusses the development of social work, 
with chapters on public assistance of the Social 
Security programs, as well as the development of 
social work in private and voluntary agencies, the 
various subdivision of social work, family, child 
welfare, school social work, psychiatric and medical 
social work, the correctional services, group work, 
and community organization. There is a short chap- 
ter on the social work profession covering profes- 
sional organizations, training, jobs and salaries, litera- 
ture, and other practical aspects. 


The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are 
complete and include most of the literature available 
in book, pamphlet, and magazine form. The case his- 
tories are well written, with pertinent, thoughtful 
comments; while neither sensational nor sentimental 
nor unusual, they have a human quality that may 
cause them to be remembered by a casual reader 
long after the factual material is forgotten. 

There is excellent teaching material here for any 
introductory survey course in social work. The his- 
torical and factual background necessary to under- 
stand the case work process is combined with illustra- 
tive case record material in the various fields of social 
work. The result is stimulating. 

Constance E. Keriam, Supervisor 
Lake County Department of Public Welfare 
Gary, Indiana 











State Correspondents Heport... 


ILLINOIS 


N GENERAL, the legislation under which public aid 
l is administered has been enacted over a period of 
years. The situation has existed in Illinois. As pub- 
" lic assistance increased in both magnitude and com- 
plexity, the bringing of the various laws authorizing 
it into single statute was suggested. In December 
1943, the City Club of Chicago made a formal rec- 
ommendation to the Governor and to the Illinois 
General Assembly that the body of laws under which 
public aid was administered be reviewed and codi- 
fied. The following month, the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission proposed that “Laws relating to public 
assistance should be assembled so as to appear in a 
single code or act.” 


Under a bill approved July 24, 1945, the Illinois 
General Assembly created the Illinois Public As- 
sistance Laws Commission. Its membership consisted 
of three members of the State Senate, three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, five citizens ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the Public Aid Director 
of the Illinois Public Aid Commission. On. the basis 
of a review of the existing statutes, a study of wel- 
fare legislation, and testimony at public hearings, this 
Commission presented a proposed public assistance 


code to the session of the Illinois General Assembly 


convening in January 1947. 


Primarily, the code repealed the various Acts af- 
fecting public assistance and embodied their basic 
provisions in a single code. The Acts repealed ranged 
from the State Pauper Act of 1874 to the County 
Home Act of 1945. In order not to have the issue 
of codification confused with matters of a contro- 
versial nature, it was decided to embody in the Code 
the basic provisions of existing laws rather than to 
make substantial changes in their provisions. 

The first provision of Article I of the Code has 
the following statement of public responsibility: “As- 
sistance and services for persons who are unable to 
provide themselves with a minimum standard of liv- 
ing compatible with decency and health is hereby 
declared to be a special matter of public concern and 
a Necessity in promoting the public health and wel- 
fare. The principal aim in providing assistance and 
services shall be to aid these persons, who can be so 
helped, to become self-supporting, and to adopt such 
standards that these persons who cannot become self- 
supporting may have the opportunity to maintain 


a decent and healthful standard of living.” 

This Code failed in passage at the 65th General 
Assembly. A similar bill, however, was introduced 
at this year’s session by the three Senate members 
of the Public Assistance Laws Commission and was 
passed with amendments which did not affect the 
basic provisions embodied in the original bill. 

James E. Foster, State Correspondent 
Chief, Informational Services, IPAC 


OHIO 


ONCERNED BY the apparent need for sample case 
U records which could be used for exhibits and for 
training purposes, and by the lack of records perti- 
nent for use in training programs for the person 
with limited or no prior experience in the public 
welfare field, the Field Services unit of the Division 
of Social Administration, decided to do something 
about this. All field representatives were commis- 
sioned to work with their local agencies toward the 
securing of records from agency case loads. Many 
agencies thought they had nothing to offer. An in- 
teresting point is that some of these same agencies 
were able to submit records which could be chosen 
for samples. 

Forty-four records were finally secured. A staff 
committee worked long hours in reviewing and se- 
lecting records, and in editing the nine chosen for 
samples. Four of the nine are considered suitable 
for exhibit purposes. Six of the nine have been 
mimeographed. The other records have been dis- 
tributed to the staff members of Field Services, who 
may secure additional copies as needed for use in dis- 
trict meetings or directly with local agency personnel. 

The work is continuing of encouraging agencies to 
submit records for consideration. Of the nine records 
selected to date, eight are concerned with the aid to 
dependent children program and one is a child wel- 
fare case. Emphasis now is being placed on securing 
records from the programs of aid to the blind, gen- 
eral assistance and children’s services. It should be 
noted that in Ohio the program of old age assistance 
is administered in a separate division of the De- 
partment, which accounts for the fact that records 
from that program are not being considered as a 
part of this particular project. 

Mrs. Mitprep N. Creactr, State Correspondent 
Supervisor of Field Services 
State Department of Public Welfare 
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RHODE ISLAND 


He Public Assistance Division has just announced 
je creation of a new consultant position and the 
appointment to it of Mr. Henry F. Burt, veteran social 
worker in public and private agencies. 

The position, with an operating title of Rehabilita- 
tion and Employment Consultant, is one through 
which the Division will assure that public assistance 
applicants and recipients will have opportunities to 
develop and release their individaul capacities for eco- 
nomic self-maintenance and, if that is impossible, 
for other achieving, satisfying activity. The pressing 
employment problems of older persons and of the 
disabled, including the home-bound, the occupational 
needs of persons in homes for the aged and conva- 
lescent homes, and similar areas of consideration are 
the concern of this position. 

The position is to enrich the individualized service 
of social workers so that people may use public as- 
sistance service as a means to the end of maximum 
self-maintenance and purposeful living. The con- 
sultant will share knowledge of unmet needs with 
appropriate community groups for the purpose of ex- 
tending and creating opportunities. Inherent in such 
duties is that of stimulating the Division and the 
community for optimum matching of actual and po- 
tential resources of people with actual and potential 
opportunities for the utilization of them. 

Mr. Burt is well-known to members of American 
Public Welfare Association. He was in public welfare 
in Louisiana during Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion days and has been in the Rhode Island public 
assistance program as area supervisor since 1942. For 
several years, Mr. Burt was chairman of the Rhode 
Island APWA Membership Committee. Among his 
many experiences, he has been in the employment 
service field, the first executive of the Providence 
Community Fund, administrator of Rhode Island’s 
largest voluntary family agency, and President of the 
Rhode Island Conference of Social Work. 


Auice H. SHeanan, State Correspondent 
Chief Supervisor 
State Dept. of Social Welfare 





Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
1949 Pustic Wexrare Directory published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Alabama (Pages 25-28) 


Miss Kittye Clyde Austin has been appointed Acting Com- 
missioner following the resignation of Miss Loula Dunn. 


County Director 
Baldwin Ruth Kitrell 
Clay Mildred Jenkins 
Russell Mrs. Mabel Langford 


California (Pages 40-42) 


All correspondence regarding Old Age Security and Security 
for the Blind cases in Riverside and San Bernardino Counties 
should be addressed to Mr. John McIntyre, Regional Manager, 
Regional Office IV, State Department of Social Welfare, 541 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13. 


County Director 
Kings Mrs. Harriet Styles (Acting) 
Riverside Floyd G. Brown 
Shasta Marian Burnham (Acting) 

Indiana (Pages 86-88) 

County Director 
Decatur Mrs. Kathryn L. Green 
Floyd Frank McCullough 
Fountain Mrs. Marcia E. Murrow 
Gibson Mrs. Grace B. Pritchett 
St. Joseph Wilmer H. Tolle 

Iowa (Page 94) 


Mrs. Helen Huber has been appointed Director, Kossuth County 
Department of Social Welfare, replacing Mrs. Clotilda Hutchin- 
son. The address of this agency has been changed from Wesley 
to 1% East State Street, Algona. 


Minnesota (Pages 134-136) 


County Executive Secretary 
Marshall Earl L. Kaliber 
Pine Edward A. Shaske (Acting) 
Wright Bernard I. Carter 

Mississippi (Pages 140-141) 

County Agent 
Itawamba Rupert Powell 
Jasper Mrs. Elon H. Denson 
Smith John M. Currie 
Tishomingo Miss Verna Wood 
Tunica Miss Helen Hicks 
Winston Ruel Davis White 

Nebraska (Pages 155-156) 

County Director 
Antelope Mrs. Alice L. Holthus 
Chase Mrs. Mary S. Kenney 
Madison Mrs. Kathryn B. Harris 
Sheridan Miss Marian Margrave 

New Mexico (Page 173) 

County Director 
De Baca Donald W. Mackay 
Rio Arriba J. Placido Garcia 


Ohio (Page 196) 


The address of the Summit County Department of Welfare 
is now 380 So. Broadway, Akron 8 


Wyoming (Pages 276-277) 


Chester P. Sorenson has been appointed Executive Director, 
Employment Security Commission, replacing Alvan W. Harris. 

Miss E. Bernice Brown has replaced Miss Grace K. Schmid 
as Director of Albany County. 
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News and Notes 





Bess Craic REsicns 


T Is WITH regret that we announce Miss Bess Craig’s 
| resignation as a member of the APWA staff. She 
left the Association on August 6 and has returned to 
the Children’s Bureau as the representative in Region 
IV with headquarters at Cleveland. 

With APWA Miss Craig served as Consultant on 
Services to Children. Under the guidance of the 
Child Welfare Committee, she conducted a nation- 
wide study on foster care which is recognized as a 
real contribution to this field. She also assisted in 
many other activities of the Association. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to work with 
you, Bess, and we wish you success in your new 
assignment. 


Dr. Eten Potrer Retires— 
Etmer ANbREWs APPOINTED 


r. Etten’C. Porrer, who has made an outstanding 
] contribution to the social welfare field retired on 
September 1 as Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
Her list of accomplishments is long and varied. Her 
service was recognized by APWA last year when she 
received the first W. S. Terry, Jr., Memorial Merit 
Award. The Award was conferred “in recognition of 
her contributions to the field of public welfare ad- 
ministration, her unselfish devotion to the higher 


principles of social justice, and her courageous battles - 


on behalf of the underprivileged.” 

Appointed to succeed her in the New Jersey Agency 
is Elmer Andrews. He has been Commissioner of 
the New Hampshire Department of Public Welfare 
since 1942. Mr. Andrews has been a leader among 
public welfare administrators for some time. This 
year he is vice-chairman of the National Council of 
State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators. 
He is also a member ef the Board of Directors of 
APWA. We congratulate New Jersey on securing 
the services of Mr. Andrews, and we hope that Dr. 
Potter will remain active in various APWA affairs. 


EXPLAINING THE New York State ProcrRaM 


NE OF THE best public relations publications we 
have seen in some time has been issued by the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. It 
is entitled Social Welfare Activities in New York 
State. The pamphlet discusses “the why, the where- 


fore, the how, and the who” of the social welfare pro- 
grams in that state. We are certain that this publica- 
tion will be of interest to all citizens as well as ad- 
ministrators, staff people, and board members. 

Using the four headings mentioned above, the 
pamphlet does an excellent job of explaining in sim- 
ple language that Mr. and Mrs. Citizen can under- 
stand. We wish to congratulate Robert Lansdale, 
Commissioner, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare and his staff on an excellent job. 


“WorkKING TocETHER” 


HE Organs Parish Department of Public Welfare, 

New Orleans, Louisiana, has issued an interesting 
booklet to its staff employees describing their rights 
and privileges in the agency. Using the above title 
the pamphlet answers questions that all employees 
have about the personnel policies and practices of the 
agency. 

If you see a copy of this booklet, we are certain 
that you will join us in congratulating Lillie H. 
Nairne, Director. Praise should also be extended to 
the members of the staff that took part in preparing 
the publication. 


SpEcIAL ProspLEMS OF CHILDREN 


F INTEREST TO Child Welfare workers and indeed 
0) to all public welfare people is a recent publication 
of the National Mental Health Foundation entitled 
Some Special Problems of Children. This booklet is 
concerned with children from the ages of two to five 
years. The pamphlet is prepared to meet the expressed 
need of parents for helpful practical guidance in 
meeting some of the frequent problems of children, 
and discusses the vital and everyday problems of 
normal children. We suggest that this pamphlet be 
added to the library of every state and local agency. 


VETERANS TRAINING FOR SociAL Work 


ORE THAN 2,000 World War II veterans are study- 
M ing in colleges and universities under the G. I. 
Bill and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to become 
social workers. This information was disclosed in a 
recent release from the Veterans Administration. 

The VA reports over 2,500,000 veterans were en- 
rolled in schools and job training establishments un- 
der both laws on December 1, 1948. In the field of 
social work, just a little less than half the veterans are 
enrolled under the G. I. Bill with the remainder tak- 
ing their training under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. This latter law requires that a person has a 
compensable service connected disability in addition 
to an honorable discharge from military service. 











